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HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Compiled from " Sir John Hawkins 1 1 History of Music" 
By James Tilleuld, F.R.G.S. 

Front the " Educational Expositor.'* 
(Continued from page 242.) 
Of the instruments of the second class, compre- 
hending the tensile species, the Monochord is the most 
simple. This instrument is mentioned by Aristides 
Quintilianus,' and other ancient writers, but we have 
no authentic designation of it prior to the time of 
Ptolemy ; it nevertheless is capable of so many forms, 
that any instrument of one string only answers to the 
name ; for which reason some have not scrupled to 
represent the monochord like the bow of Diana. 
Figures 12 and 13, are the Lyre of three and four 
Fig. 18. Fig. 13. 







chords, ascribed to Mercury, by Nicromachus, Macro- 
bius, Boetius, and a number of other writers, the 
forms whereof are here given from ancient sculptures 
in and about Rome, referred to by Blanchinus ; as are 
also those in figures 14 and 15, representing the one 
a Lyre with seven chords, and the other one with nine. 



Fig. 14. 



Fig. 15. 




Fig. 16 is the Lyre of Amphion, and 17 the plec 
trum, with which not only this, but every species of 
the Lyre was struck. 



Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 





Figures 19 and 20 are other forms of the Lyre in 
a state of improvement. 



Fig. 19. 



Fig. 20. 





Figures 21 and 22, are two different representations 
of the Lyra triplex, the one from Blanchinus, the other 
from a writer of far less respectable authority ; con- 
cerning this instrument it is necessary to be somewhat 
particular. 

Athenaeus describes an instrument of very singular 
construction, being a lyre in the form of a tripod, an 
invention, as it is said, of Pythagoras Zacynthius. 
This person is mentioned by Aristoxenus, in his Ele- 
ments ; and Meibomius, in a note on the passage> 

Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 
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says, on the authority of Diogenes Laertius, that he 
was the author of Arcana Philosophise, and adds 
that it was from him that the proverbial saying, ipse 
dixit, had its rise ; with respect to the instrument, it 
is exhibited in two forms (see above), the first taken 
from a sarcophagus at Rome, referred to by Blanchinus, 
the other from an engraving in the Histoire de la 
Musique, of Monsieur de Blainville, for which it is to 
be suspected he had no other authority than the bare 
verbal description of Athenaeus, who has said, that it 
comprehended three distinct sets of chords, adjusted 
to the three most ancient of the modes, the Dorian, 
the Phrygian, and the Lydian. 

The Trigon, an instrument mentioned by Nicho- 
machus, among those which were adjusted by Py- 
thagoras, after he had discovered and settled the ratio 
of the consonances. It was used at feasts, and it is 
said, was played on by women, and struck either with 
a quill, or beaten with little rods of different lengths 
and weights, to occasion a diversity in the sounds. 
The figure 23 is taken from an ancient Roman 
anaglyph, mentioned by Blanchinus. Figure 24 is 
also a Trigon, described by the same author ; figure 
25 is the reverse of an ancient medal, and shows the 
manner of playing on it. 



Fig. 23. 



Pig. 24. 



Fig, 25. 




The Cymbals of Bacchus, figure 26, were two small 
brass vessels, somewhat in the form of a shield, which 
"being struck together by the hands, gave a sound. 
The well-known statue of the dancing faun has one of 
these in each hand. 

The Tympanum leve, figure 27, an instrument yet 

Fig. 26. Fig. 27. 





known by the name of the Tambourine, and fre- 
quently used in dancing, was also used to sing to ; it is 
distinguished by Catullus, Ovid, Suetonius, St. Augus- 
tine, and Isidore, of Sevil, from the great brazen 
drum, properly so called, was covered with the skin of 
some animal, and was struck either with a short twig 
or with the hand, as in fig. 28. 

Crotala, figure 29. These were instruments also of 
the pulsatile Kind. The Crotalum was made of a reed, 
divided into two by a slit from the top, extending half 
way downwards : the sides thus divided, being struck 
one against the other with different motions of the 
hand, produced a sound like that which the stork makes 



Fig. 29. 



Fig. 23. 





with her bill, wherefore the ancients gave that bird the 
epithet of Crotalistria, t. e. Player upon the Crotalum ; 
and Aristophanes calls a great talker a Crotalum. 

Mention is made by some writers on music, of an 
instrument of forty chords, called from the name of 
its inventor, the Epigonium. Epigonius was a native 
of Ambracia, a city of Epirus, and a citizen of 
Sicyon, a town of Peloponesus. He is mentioned by 
Aristoxenus, in his Elements. 

As to the Simicum, nothing more is known about 
it, than that it contained thirty-five chords. Vincentio 
Galilei, with good reason, supposes it to be somewhat 
more ancient than the Epigonium. Of both these in- 
struments he has ventured to give a representation, in 
his dialogue on ancient and modern music ; but it is 
very much to be doubted, whether he had any authority 
from antiquity for so doing. The form which he has 
assigned them severally, resembles nearly that of an 
upright harpsichord, which seems to indicate, that 
when played on, it was held between the legs of the 
musician, different perhaps from the harp, with the 
grave chords near and the acute remote from him. 

The foregoing account comprehends the principal 
instruments in use among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, so far as the researches of learned and 
inquisitive men have succeeded in the attempts to 
recover them ; their forms seem to be thereby as- 
certained beyond the possibility of a doubt, and these 
it may be said, declare the state of the ancient musical 
practice, much more satisfactorily than all the hyper- 
bolical relations extant, of its efficacy and influence 
over the human passions ; and leave it an un- 
questionable fact, that the discoveries of Pythagoras, 
and the improvements made by the Greeks his suc- 
cessors, terminated in a theory, admirable in specula- 
tion it is true, but to which such instruments were 
adapted, as would have disgraced any performance, 
even in the least enlightened period, since the invention 
of that species of harmony, which has been the de- 
light of later ages. 

Musical Instruments of the Hebrews. 
Mersennus, and after him Kircher, has exhibited 
the forms of many of the ancient Jewish musical 
instruments : the latter of these authors professes to 
have gone to the fountain head for his intelligence ; 
and the result of an attentive perusal of as many 
of the Rabbinical writers and commentators on the 
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Talmud as he could lay his hands on, he has given to 
the public. 

He says that the author of a treatise entitled Schilte 
Haggiborim, i. e. the Shield of the Mighty, whom he 
elsewhere makes to be Rabbi Hannase, treats very 
accurately on the musical instruments of the Hebrews, 
and reckons that they were thirty-six in number, and 
of the pulsatile kind, and that David was skilled in 
the use of them all. Kircher, however, does not seem 
to acquiesce altogether in the first of these opinions, 
for he proceeds to a description de instruments He- 
breorum Polychordis sive Neghinoth ; these it seems, 
according to his author above-named, were of wood, 
long and round, consisting of three strings made of 
the intestines of beasts : the instruments had holes 
bored underneath them ; and, to make them sound, 
the strings were rubbed with a bow composed of the 
hairs of a horse's tail, well extended and compacted 
together. Kircher speaks particularly of the Psaltery, 
or Nablium, the Cythara, or, which is the same thing, 
the Assur, Nevel, Chinnor, the Machul, and the 
Minnin. He says that no one has rightly described 
the Psaltery of David, and that some have thought 
that the word rather denoted certain genera of har- 
mony, or modulations of the voice, than any kind of 
instrument : that according to Josephus it had twelve 
sounds, and was played on with the fingers; that 
Hilarius, Didymus, Basilius, and Euthymius call it the 
straightest of all musical instruments — that Augustine 
says it was carried in the hand of the player, and had 
a shell or concave piece of wood on it that caused the | 
strings to resound — that Hieronymous describes this 
instrument as having ten strings, and resembling in, 

Zt.~ ^.—.„ _ ^»_„___ .1.1.1 J xl. . i. TTii : ;n i 1a a. ^ J 



the Vatican library, several figures representing the 

Psalterum, figure 30 ; the Chinnor, figure 31 ; the 

Machul, figure 32 ; the Minnin, figure 33 ; and the 
Nevel, figure 34. 



Fig. 32. 



Fig. 33. 





Fig, 34, 



Kircher 6peaks also of another 
instrument mentioned by Rabbi 
Hannase, who it seems was the 
author of the book before cited, 
Schilte Haggiborim, and also in the 
Targum, called Haghniugab, con- 
sisting of six strings, and resembling 
the greater Chelys or Viol di Gamba, 
differing from it only in the number 
of its chords : he says it is often 
confounded with the Machul. 
its form a square shield — that Hilarius will have It to! ^^PWKWHjM He next proceeds to treat of the 

be the same with the Nablium. Kircher himself is pulsatile instruments of the Hebrews, in contradis- 
certain that it was a stringed instrument, and cites ' tiction to those of the fidicinal or stringed kind ; and 




Suidas to prove that the word Psalterium is derived 
from Psallo, to strike the chords with the ends of the 
fingers. He farther says, that many writers suppose it 
to have had a triangular form, and to resemble the harp 
of David, as commonly painted in pictures of him ; 
and that some are express in the opinion that the 
Psalterium and the Nablium, as being struck with the 
fingers of both hands, were one and the same instru- 
ment. 

The Nevel, notwithstanding the resemblance between 
its name and that of the Nablium, and the confusion 
which Kircher has created by using them promiscuously, 
clearly appears to have been a different instrument ; for 
he says it was in the form of a trapezium ; and the 
Nablium, which he has taken great pains to prove to 
be the same with the Psalterium, he shows to have 
been of a square form. Of the Assur, he only says 
that it had ten chords ; the Chinnor he supposes to 
have had thirty-two, the Machul six, and the Minnin 
three or four ; and that in their form they resembled, 
the one the Viol and the other the Chelys. To give 
a clearer idea, he has exhibited, from an old book in 
Fig. 30. Fig. 31. 





first he speaks of the Thoph or Tympanum, figure 35, 

Fig. 33. 




an instrument of Egyptian original, and used by the 
priests of that country in their public worship. He 
relates on the authority of Rabbi Hannase that it had 
the likeness of a ship ; and that by the Greeks it was 
also called Cymbalum, from cymbra, a boat : he adds 
that it was covered with the skin of an animal, and 
was beat on with a pestle or rod of iron or brass. 

He proceeds to say that though the Machul is 
ranked among the fidicinal or stringed instruments, 
this name was given to an instrument of a very 
different form, and of the pulsatile kind ; nay, he adds 
that Rabbi Hannase asserts that it was precisely the 
same with the Sistrum of the Egyptians, or the 
Krousma of the Greeks ; and that it was of a circular 
form, made of iron, brass, silver, or gold, with little 
bells hung round it. Kircher corrects this description, 
and instead of little bells, supposes a number of iron 
rings, strung as it were on a rod or bar, in a lateral 
position, that went across the circle. He says that 
a handle was affixed to it, by means whereof the in- 
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Fig. 37. 



fe 




strument was flung backwards and for- F te» S6 * 

wards, and emitted a kind of melancholy 

murmur, arising from the collision of the 

tings, as well against each other as against 

the sides, the circle, and the bar on which 

they moved, figure 36. He adds that the 

Thorp, or rather Sistrum of the Hebrews 

was thus constructed, and that the virgins 

everywhere made use of it in the dances 

of the Sistri, as we read in the books of 

Exodus and Judges, that Miriam, the sister 

of Moses, and the daughter of Jephtha did : and he 

further says that according to accounts which he has 

received from credible 

witnesses, the Syrians in 

his time preserved the 

use of the Sistrum in 

Palestine. Fig. 37. 

Gnets Berusim was 
another of the Hebrew 
pulsatile instruments ; it S 
seems by Kircher that there 
was some controversy about the 
form of it, but that Rabbi 
Hannase represents it as nothing 
more than a piece of fir, in 
shape like a mortar. He says 
there belonged to it a pestle of 
the same wood, with a knob at 
each end, and in the middle 
thereof a place for the hand to grasp it : that those 
who beat on the instrument held it in the left hand 
and struck with the right on the edge, and in the 
middle, using the knobs alternately. Figures 38, 39. 

Kircher compares this in- 
strument to the Crotalum 
already described, but seem- 
ingly with little propriety j 
and to the Gnaccari of the 
Italians, of which word, con- 
siderered as a technical term, it is hard to find the 
meaning. 

Minagnghinim was the name of another of the 
Hebrew pulsatile instruments, which, according to 
Rabbi Hannase, was a certain square table of wood, 
having a handle so fitted as con- Fig. 40, 

veniently to be held by it. On the 
table were balls of wood or brass, 
through which was put either an 
iron chain or an hempen cord, and 
this was stretched from the bottom 
to the top of the table. When the 
instrument was shaken, the striking 
of the balls occasioned a very clear 
sound, which might be heard at a 
greatdistance. See the representation 
which Kircher gives of it, figure 40. 

Magraphe Tamid, another of the 
pulsatile instruments of the Hebrews, 
is conjectured by Kircher to have 
been used for convoking the priests and Levites to- 
gether into the temple : it is said to have emitted pro- 
digious sound ; and though Rabbi Hannase says no 
one can describe the form of it, Kircher thinks it must 
have been like one of our largest bells. 

We are now to declare what instruments of the 
pneumatic kind were in use amongst the ancien 



Fig. S9. 





Fig. 41. 



Hebrews ; and first we meet with the Masrakitha, 
which consisted of pipes of various sizes, fitted into 
a kind of wooden chest, open at the top, but at the 
bottom stopped with wood covered with a skin j by 
means of a pipe fixed to 
the chest, wind was con- 
veyed into it from the lips : 
the pipes were of lengths 
proportioned musically to 
each other, and the melody 
was varied at pleasure by 
the stopping and unstop- 
ping with the fingers, the 
apertures at the upper extremity. Kircher thinks it 
differed but little from the instrument which Pan is 
constantly represented as playing on ; there seems 
however to be a difference in the manner of using it. 
See fig. 41. 

(To be continued.} 




THE TRIUMPHS OF ORIANA. 

A Collection op Madrigals. 

Sir John Hawkins says of this work :— •" Besides the 
several collections of madrigals above mentioned, there is 
one, the title whereof is perpetually occurring in the Fasti 
Oxoniensis. It is called the Triumphs of Oriana, and 
frequently in Wood's illiberal manner of expressing him- 
self, the whole collection is called the Orianas. It seems 
by the work itself as if all the musicians of queen Eliza- 
beth's time who were capable of composing, had endea- 
voured each to excel the other in setting a song, celebrating 
the beauty and virtues of their sovereign ; for to 
the Triumphs of Oriana it appears that the following 
musicians contributed, namely, Michael Este, Daniel 
Norcome, JohnMundy, Ellis Gibbons, JohnBennet, John 
Hilton, George Marston, Richard Carleton, John Holmes, 
Richard Nicholson, Thomas Tomkins, Michael Cavendish, 
William Cobbold, Thomas Morley, John Farmer, John 
Wilbye, Thomas Hunt, Thomas Weelkes, John Milton, 
George Kirbye, Robert Jones, John Lisley, and Edward 
Johnson. This collection was published by Morley with 
the title of ' The Triumphs of Oriana, to five and six 
voices, composed by divers authors. Lond. 1601.' 

11 The occasion of this collection is said to be this : the 
lord high admiral, Charles Howard earl of Nottingham, 
was the only person who in the last illness of Elizabeth 
could prevail on her to go into and remain in her bed ; * 
and with a view to alleviate her concern for the execution 
of the earl of Essex, he gave for a prize-subject to the poets 
and musicians of the time, the beauty and accomplishments 
of his royal mistress, and by a liberal reward excited them 
severally to the composition of this work. This supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance of its being dedicated to 
the earl, and the time of its publication, which was in the 
very year that Essex was beheaded. There is some piece 
of secret history which we are yet to learn, that would 
enable us to account for the giving the queen this romantic 
name ;f probably she was fond of it. Camden relates that 
a Spanish ambassador had libelled her by the name of 
Amadis Oriana, and for his insolence was put under a 
guard." 



* Vide Hist. View of the Negotiations between the Courts of 
England and France, by Dr. Birch, pag. 208. Biogr. Brit. vol. IV. 
pag. 2678. 

t That some such conceit about the Lady Oriana was current at 
least four years before the publication of the Triumphs of Oriana, is 
evident from this circumstance— viz., that she and her friend Bonny 
Boots are mentioned in two of Morley's Canzonets for five voices, 
printed in 159f . 



